Ripley

the annual surplus had risen to $7,057,000. The
best energies of Ripley's life went into the trans-
formation which these figures represent.

Among his larger transactions for the Santa
Fe during his administration was the sale of its
interest in the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail-
way, and the exchange of the company's Sonora
branch for the line of the Southern Pacific
reaching from Mojave to the Colorado River.
Time has shown the wisdom of both decisions.
Extensions of the system up to 1919 included
the construction of the Belen cutoff, affording a
through line from Kansas City across Oklahoma
and the Panhandle; the addition of a route across
Texas, linking the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe
with the western portions of the Santa Fe sys-
tem ; and the purchase of the San Joaquin Val-
ley Railroad, making possible access to San
Francisco Bay. Even more important were the
improvements in plant, methods, and internal
organization for which Ripley was responsible.
These included reductions in grades and curves,
building new terminals, and the like; but special
attention was also paid to such matters as the
handling of stores, and to the relations between
the railroad and its employees. Ripley had a
fixed policy of promoting only from the ranks
of his own organization whenever possible; he
established a pension and insurance system, a
shop-bonus plan, and an excellent apprentice
system. Such methods helped to build up an un-
usually loyal and efficient organization.

Ripley's active life covered the entire period
from the beginning of federal regulation of rail-
ways in the United States to the close of federal
railroad operation after the World War. In
view of his training, it is not surprising that he
was skeptical of the wisdom of government con-
trol, especially during his early years. He could
not see what the public had done for the rail-
ways that entitled it to so large a voice in their
affairs. He maintained that railroads should be
treated either as private or as public, that they
should either be left free to manage their own
affairs or be protected against outside attack,
as the post-office is. Yet he was one of a very
few railroad presidents who were willing to ac-
cede to President Roosevelt's demand in 1905
that the power to fix a maximum rate be con-
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commis-
sion (as done in the Hepburn Act, 1906). Rip-
ley did not take this position publicly, because he
yielded to the opinion of his friends, but he ar-
gued for it in the conferences in which the rail-
roads reached their decision to refuse the pro-
posal of Roosevelt

Among Ripley's personal characteristics were

Ripley

quickness of decision, willingness to delegate au-
thority, aggressiveness, and skill in selecting
men. Before his death he had become one of
the railroad men whose influence reached be-
yond the limits of their own system, and who
spoke, after a fashion, for the railways as a
whole in matters in which their interests were
involved. He was active in carrying through the
project for the World's Columbian Exposition
at Chicago in 1893, serving as a director and on
the committees of ways and means and trans-
portation. He was for many years trustee of the
town of Riverside, 111., and served as its presi-
dent. On Oct. 4, 1871, he married Frances E.
Harding, of Dorchester, Mass., and by her had
four children.

[Railway Age, Feb. 13, 1920; Rail-way Review,
Feb. 7, 1920; N. Y. Times, Feb. 5, 1920; Outlook, Feb.
18, 1920, p. 270; files of Santa Fe Employes' Mag.]
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RIPLEY, ELEAZAR WHEELOCK (Apr.
15, i;82-Mar. 2, 1839), soldier, was born in
Hanover, N. H., the son of Sylvanus and Abi-
gail (Wheelock) Ripley. His father was gradu-
ated with the first class at Dartmouth College,
became professor of theology there, and died in
1787. His mother was the daughter of Eleazar
Wheelock \_q.v.~\, the founder of the college. He
graduated at Dartmouth in 1800, and, after
studying law in the offices of relatives, was ad-
mitted to practice. He was active in politics as a
"Democratic Republican," and from 1807 to 1809
was a member of the legislature of Massachu-
setts, of which Maine was still a part. In 1811
he was married to Love Allen, the daughter of
Thomas Allen of Pittsfield, Mass. They hatf
two children. Entering the army when war was
declared between the United States and Great
Britain, he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel
to rank from Mar. 12,1812, and, since no colonel
had as yet been designated, was assigned to the
command of the newly organized 21 st Infantry
of the regular army, after 1815 a part of the
present 5th Infantry which claims its history
and battle honors. Until the spring of 1813 he
was engaged in organizing and drilling his reg-
iment and was promoted to its colonelcy on Mar.
12, 1813. He saw his first fighting at the at-
tack on York, now Toronto, in April 1813. He
was present at the action at Fort George on May
27, and was in Wilkinson's abortive invasion of
Canada that summer. On Apr. 15, 1814, he was
appointed brigadier-general and, commanding a
brigade in Gen. Brown's army in the Niagara
campaign, fought at Fort Erie, Chippewa, and
Lundy's Lane, until he was severely wounded
on Sept 17. From the first he disapproved of
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